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ABSTRACT 

Two chapters from the "Handbook on Adult Education 
in the United States" which have special significance for university 
extension divisions and evening colleges are reprinted, with some 
changes and additions. The first gives an overview of institutional 
ar* ugements for adult education in colleges and universities, 
costing factors influencing growth, objectives, organizational 
structure and personnel, and clientele. In a section on program and 
methods, the growing concern for what is different about the teaching 
of adults and of undergraduates is discussed. Current problems 
include the peripheral aspect of adult education; increasing demands 
on faculties, space, and money; lack of endowment or government 
subsidy; and autonomy without accompanying integration into the 
university complex. The second chapter describes the major existing 
liberal adult education programs -- the most common model, in which 
the curriculum of the undergraduate college program is duplicated (as 
at Rutgers University College) ; the type of program which emphasizes 
intellectual skills rather than the understanding of knowledge and 
principles (Basic Program of Liberal Education for Adults, developed 
by the University of Chicago's University College); and programs 
which provide a liberating experience (agricultural extension). (EB) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Two chapters in the most recent edition of the Handbook on 
Adult Education in the United States which have special signifi- 
cance for university extension divisions and evening colleges are 
being reprinted (in both cases, with some minor changes and addi- 
tions) in this Notes and Essays , It is one measure of the growing 
influence of the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults *hat the authors invited to contribute these chapters to the 
Handbook are the Director and Assistant Director of the Center. 

Director A. A. Liveright gives us an overview of institutional 
arrangements for adult education in colleges and universities and 
summarizes what we now know about our clientele. The section 
covering recent developments affecting programs and methodol- 
ogy anc’ the review of current problems and future directions 
should prove useful as a basis for staff discussions and the in- 
service training of professional personnel In extension and even- 
ing college divisions. 

Assistant Director Harry Miller’s chapter on "Liberal Adult 
Education" represents a most useful and constructive clarification 
of terms and program models currently in vogue. His schematic 
treatment of problems and Issues ip the area should help all of us 
to both think and write more clearly as we seek to make informed 
choices on the alternatives before us. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of the Center, 1 Invite 
your careful study of there materials. If, as we believe, they pro- 
vide grist for the mill of staff discussions on program trend3 and 
policies, please keep us informed of your own thinking cn the prob- 
lems and issues identified in these two chapter.*. In ;M 3 way you 
can aid the Boavd and the Staff of the Center to define more use- 
fully the functions and responsibilities which the Center should as- 

ili 

* 
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sume in supporting our combined efforts to improve and extend the 
area of higher adult education. 

Paul H. Sheats 

December, 1959 Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

by 

A, A. Liveright* 

The past twenty years have been pioneering, exciting ones in 
the field of college and university adult education. The period has 
been characterized by growth: in the number of institutions active 
in higher adult education; in the quantity of students enrolled in col- 
lege and university adult education; in the scope of programs and 
offerings; and especially in an increase of imaginative innovation, 

A growing number of persons especially concerned about adult ed- 
ucation and trained for it have been attracted to the field; and a new 
type of student— one who is interested more in continuing higher ed- 
ucation thnn in remedial training— is increasingly welcomed cn the 
evening college campus and in various extension programs. 

At the same time that college and university adult education 
has been characterized by growth, experimentation and increase in 
quality, It has also faced a number of serious difficulties. College 
and university adult educators are still beset by a feeling among in- 
stitutions that adult education is a peripheral part of higher educa- 
tion; and while there are clarion cahs for self-development, for 
continuing education and for education for public responsibility at 
the university level, basic institutional budgets fail to provide for 
such education. 

This state of flux— active growth, countered by penetrating ques- 
tions about the legitimacy of higher adult education and reluctance 



*Roger DeCrow, Director of the CSLEA Clearinghouse has ren- 
dered invaluable service and assistance in preparation, editing and 
writing. 
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to finance it— makes for an absence of institutional arterioscle- 
rosis; thus an air of exploration and vitality to the field. 

This chapter of the Handbook will identify some factors re- 
sponsible for the development of university and college adult ed- 
ication, will describe the scope of activity now carried on by the 
institutions of higher education, and will outline some crucial prob- 
lems now confronting the total field of adult education. Since many 
aspects of college and university adult education are dealt v/ith 
elsewhere in this Handbook , this chapter will look only briefly at 
areas such as methodology and not at all at special programs de- 
scribed in other sections, We may also omit reference to agricul- 
tural extension, integrally related to the Land Grant Colleges, for 
this is also dealt with in another chapter. 

Background 

The idea of university adult education is not a new one. It is 
rooted in the experience of European universities, and especially 
in extra-mural departments of British universities. In the United 
States, two great pace-making institutions have been the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin in state -wide extension. 

William Rainey Harper, in his first pronouncements at the 
founding of the University of Chicago in 1892, asserted the Impor- 
tance of adult education to the University. The first class taught in 
the new university was an evening class, and the university opened 
its doors with a correspondence study department in operation. 

In the field of university extension, the "Wisconsin Idea" ear- 
ly set a bold and vigorous philosophy. Architect and innovator in 
the pioneering days of extension at the University of Wisconsin 
was Charles Van Hise, who said: 

"The broadest ideal of service demands that the University, 
as tha best-fitted instrument, shall take up the problems of 
carrying out knowledge to the people. ... It is apparent that 
this work is one of enormous magnitude and not inferior in 
importance or in opportunity to the functions of the university 
earlier recognized — t'lose of instruction and research. 

The crux of the matter is that it is our aim to take out the 
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knowledge, whether the people ask for it or not. It strikes me 
that in education we ought at least to be as careful as are the 
brewing interests in the state, and therefore we are not going 
to wait for the people to come to us, we are going to take our 
goods to them. We are going out to the people 11 * 

A host of other colleges and universities, either in basic pol- 
icy statements or in more recent statements by administrative of- 
ficers. emphasize the responsibility of the college and university 
for continuing education— that is, programs for extending *he knowl- 
edge and learning of the campus to the members of the community 
regardless of age. 

This feeling of responsibility on *he part of institutions of high- 
er education resulted in . . . 30 to 50 million people utilizing one 
or more university extension or evening college services and ap- 
proximately 2 million taking part in organized and continuing adult 
university instructional programs in 1951-52. In addition, it is es- 
timated that some 300,000 are enrolled in idult education programs 
of junior colleges. The majority of these adults were involved in 
programs run either by urban evening colleges or by extension di- 
visions of various state universities. A few, however, were enrolled 
in programs offered by several hundred small liberal arts colleges 
reporting some kind of adult education courses. In addition, and not 
necessarily induced in the above figures, there are many adults 
who participate in continuing specialized and professional classes 
frequently offered through professional schools. 

Factors Influencing Growth 

A variety of forces since 1940 h^ve influenced dramatic growth 
in all adult education activities in the United States. Eight factors 
appear to be responsible for this growth; of these the first seven 
apply to the growth of the entire field, whereas the eighth pertains 



1, Charles Van Hise, M The University Extension Function in 
the Modern University," National University Extension Association 
Proceeding s, 1915, pp. 7-24. 

2. John R. Morton, University Extension In the United StateB, 

University of Alabama Press, Birmingham, 1953. ~~ 
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primarily to college and university adult education. These factors 
are: 

1, The growth in total population and in life -expectancy, which 
accounts for a vastly increasing number of adults who consti- 
tute a market for adult educational programs. 

2, Continuing developments in industrialization, mechaniza- 
tion and automation provide for more leisure time, thus mak- 
ing it possible for more adults to enroll in adult education pro- 
grams. 

3, A continuing improvement in the standard of living and in 
the real incomes of all workers, which make it possible for 
adults to pay for programs in adult education. 

4, The impact of World War II and the Korean War in terms of: 
bringing more adults to college campuses (for engineering, sci- 
ence, management and technical programs financed by the Gov- 
ernment) and thus instilling the importance of continuing educa- 
tion for the students, and making colleges aware of the opportu- 
nities; proving to college faculties the challenge involved in 
teaching highly motivated adults — such as the veterans; empha- 
sizing the need for different kinds of education about internation- 
al and world affairs. 

5, A major movement of our population from farm to city, with 
accompanying needs for new kind3 of adult education concerned 
with urban renewal and redevelopment, and with needs for new 
kinds of remedial education. 

6, hrrge scale proliferation of the mass-media with consequent 
possibilities for bringing enlarged and more imaginative educa- 
tional programs into the homes and living rooms of adults. 

7, Vast increase in the number of voluntary organizations and 
in the educational programs carried on by them, thus involving 
in adult education hundreds of adults who might never register 
for a formal program. 

The eighth factor, in reality a dual one, is first that more and 
more people in the United States are accepting the need for a college 
education as part of their standard equipment for a job end for life 
and that, therefore, there has been a staggering increase in the num- 
ber of adults who now hold college degrees. (216,521 degrees were 
conferred in 1940 as compared with 440,304 in 1958.) 

Since it is fairly well determined that college graduates are the 
persons in our population most interested i,i furthering their educa- 
tion and therefore cor statute the large majority of persons registered 
in higher ad 'lt education, the result has been increasing enrollments 
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in informal, non-credit liberal education programs offered by many 
colleges and universities. 



Objectives 

Whereas in the past almost total emphasis was placed by eve- 
ning colleges on vocational or remedial education (including offer- 
ings wh’ch permitted persons unable to attend day classes to work 
toward a degree or certificate during late afternoons and evenings) 
and by extension divisions on extending regular campus offerings to 
persons in rural areas, more emphasis is now on the broad idea of 
continuing education. New objectives appear to be to help adults con- 
tinue education already begun as an undergraduate rather than to per- 
mit adults to make up for college work they did not complete when 
they were young. 

It would, however, be unfair to suggest that most colleges and 
universities have abandoned assistance to aduKs who wish to com- 
plete interrupted college training, or that universities have shifted 
from vocational to personal goals. It is probably more fair to sug- 
gest that a large number of these institutions now have two-fold 
goals: 1) those relating to college education and vocational train- 
ing; 2) those relating to life-long learning, continuing education for 
personal development, self-fulfillment and public responsibility, 

Some indications of the broadening goals which challenge col- 
lege and university adult education are provided by the following 
remarks: 

Dean Paul McGhee in an address at Michigan State University- 
Oakland in 1959: u „ . . questions in education now trumpeted 
through the land as of utmost importance will fade away in a 
very few years in the face of an inexorable pattern of living 
which requires an education more embracing any yet 
known, for more people than ever before and from cradle to 
grave." 

Dean John Diekhoff of Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity had this to say in The Alumni University: "University 
programs of education for adults are often described as a sec- 
ond chance for adults to get the education and the degree they 
did not get in their youth. For these people it is really a first 
chance, and to provide it is one of the three most important 
functions of the evening college. But for the adult college grad- 
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uate, the eyening college of an urban university can provide a 
first, second, third, fourth, or nth chance to keep alive or to 
revive the spirit of inquiry so often characterstic of youth and 
too often lost with youth. It is the second chance for the univer- 
sity to help him do it, and it is the first chance for both of them 
to explore together as it should be done things that are beyond 
the interest or beyond the grasp* of youth— things far less 
remote than full appreciation of De Senectute. It is because 
the adult's mind has changed its shape since he was ail under- 
graduate-look in the mirror at your wasitline — that he needs 
a specially designed education. 1 ' 

A recent statement by the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, (chaired by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr.) entitled ''Educa- 
tion for the Age of Science": Tf No one in the United Stat** denies 
that we should have a first class system of formal education. 

But not everyone realizes that the strength and happiness, even 
the survival of our democratic society will be determined pri- 
marily by the excellence and the appropriateness of ^ur educa- 
tional patterns. Nor is everyone aware that learning, though it 
begins during the school years, is a life-long venture: that edu- 
cation is a part of life, not merely a preparation for it." 

In a similai vein, C. Scott Fletcher, President of the Fund for 
Adult Education 'n his publication, The Great Awakening : "The 
primary goal o education in a free society is to prepare peo- 
ple to make wise decisions. There are, to be sure, other goals 
to be achieved to enable this to happen. But ultimately, the goal 
1 8 education in action —namely knowledge and thought translated 
Into wise decisions. 

"The education that fosters the ability to make wise decisions 
should be as long as life itself and should take place in many 
situations." 

And finally, John Gardner in his "Introduction" to the 1958 Re- 
port of the Carnegie Corporatio n, on the aims of education: 
*What we need first of all is a conception of individual develop- 
ment which far transcends any popularly held idea of education. 
Education in the fovmal sense is only a part of the society's 
larger task of abetting the individual's intellectual, emotional 
and moral growth. Learning for learning's sake isn't enough,,,, 
What we must reach for is a conception of perpetual self-discov- 
ery, perpetual reshaping to realize one's goMs, to realize one’s 
best self, to be the person one could be." 

Despite these indications of this challenging role of higher adult 
education in modern society, there exists at the present no carefully 
conceived and generally accepted statement describing the universi- 
ty's role in the continuing education of adults. Lacking such a state- 
ment or some b eneral agreement on objectives, institutional ob- 
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